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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

SOMEWHAT late, with reference to the date of publication, and 
still not very late with reference to the comparatively small cli- 
entelle who have made acquaintance with it and the much larger 
who have yet failed to do so, — The Aldine feels the propriety of 
saying a few words about an extraordinary romance with a very 
stupid name, published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., in their 
" Leisure-Hour Series," and bearing the title of " Far from the 
Madding Crowd," and the name of Thomas Hardy, author of "A 
Pafr of Blue Eyes," " Under the Greenwood Tree," etc. To the 
single fault in the first place, as beyond that point nearly all is ap- 
probation of the very warmest. It is a day, as we may before have 
taken occasion to remark, of stupid titles — each author seeming to 
strain more earnestly in the direction of giving his book the most 
unmeaning if not the most inappropriate appellation, than toward 
interest in the subject and care in its management. But how Mr. 
Hardy, who gives so many evidences in his writing, of possessing 
more than the average of common sense, and who had before 
shown the excellent judgment of selecting two such exquisite titles 
as those above named, — how he could fall into the error of follow- 
ing the half-idiotic army of searchers after the bizarre in nomencla- 
ture, and happened upon such a climax of absurdity as the name 
of this book, which at once means nothing and is signally unpleas- 
ant — this simply passes all comprehension. Of late, following the 
bad Broughton example with its ameliorations by Black, it has be- 
come " the thing " to hunt up some phrase in one of the old poets 
or dramatists, and twist that into a title — redeemed a trifle, when 
made the occasion of such exquisite hints and allusions as those of 
Black in " Kilmeny," but always dangerous and very often repul- 
sive. In this train of following, it is very possible that Mr. Hardy, 
having knowledge of some line in one of the poets or dramatists 
aforesaid, speaking of the country as "far from the madding 
crowd " of the city, has detected in it a veritable nugget of value in 
naming, and put it to the use of marring one of the best books of 
the season — nay, one of the best of the century. If it means any- 
thing, it means " in the country," " away from the city," " in rural 
life," or something of the sort. And if so much and only so much 
was to be told in the title, which one of either of the three expres- 
sions above quoted, or which one of any hundred coming into the 
mind at call, would not have been more felicitous than this, which 
blends a suggestion of dyer's drugs with the thought of a rabid dog 
running about in some crowded thoroughfare and making a gen- 
eral scattering? 

So much for what would appear ; so much, indeed, for what did 
appear, on the publication of this book, preventing THE ALDINE 
(and how many more ?) from looking between the covers, because 
there was every reason to believe that the novel must be as trashy 
as its name. And when an intelligent friend called attention to 
the work, as one that had not received half the notice to which it 
was entitled, so overshadowing was the effect of the name, that the 
friend was obliged solemnly to pledge himself that he was not 
perpetrating a hoax, before examination could be induced. What 
was found when that examination took place, has been already 
stated — one of the very best novels of a time by no means defi- 
cient in romance of a pleasing and satisfactory order. A novel 
with some features making it literally sui generis, while possessing 
others strongly remindatory of books which have preceded it. As, 
for instance, and displaying the latter quality, it has an atmosphere 
strongly suggestive of "Adam Bede," and much of the oddly in- 
cisive philosophy, provoking an occasional silent chuckle in the 
reader, often exhibited by George Eliot in that novel and others of 
its companion works. At the same time, it may be said to stand 
literally alone in the fiction of the present day, in involving not a 
single person — hero, heroine or villain — of a sufficiently high 
condition in life to justify the conventional phrase "gentleman" 
or "lady." Its scenes lie amid farm life. Its people are all 
those who labor upon farms, or, at the highest, rent and till them 
with the labor of others. There is a soldier ; but he has never risen 
beyond the chevrons of the sergeant, and totally lacks the oppor- 
tunity for display always accorded to the officer. And yet these 
people (to the grief of the Lady Clara Cavendishes and Pierce 
Egans of English literature be it recorded) — these people are ab- 
sorbingly interesting ; and one comes to question, reading of them 
and their doings, whether it is really the truth that the novelist 
needs the gentility of birth for his leading characters, or drawing- 
rooms or croquet-lawns for their theatre, to command the interest 
of the reader, granting that he has within himself the faculty of 
close observation and accurate description, with a certain amount 
of pleasant philosophy superadded. 

Another feature, too, here comes into prominence. The writer 
describes nothing in which he is not thoroughly at home, and car- 
ries out the suggestions made in the last previous paragraph, by 
proving how interesting the commonest details of life may be 
made, by the close observer who is also a skillful limner. Many of 
the readers of Will Carleton's series of poems, " Betsy and I are 
Out," and their sequels, lately come into popularity, may have 
paused to consider how much of the charm in those rhymes was to 
be found in the fact that the writer knew thoroughly well the farm- 
details he was handling, and that he confined himself entirely to 
that of which he was master : many others have necessarily lacked 
the data for this measurement, from lacking any portion of the 
rural knowledge involved. Scene after scene in the present book, 
is made up of the very commonest details of the farm and the cat- 
tle-yard : some of them are of a character to be fearfully dull in or- 
dinary hands, and absolutely disgusting in coarse ones ; and yet, 
not one, here, but may be read with pleasure, and that profit de- 
rived from added information. The lambing of ewes, the washing 
and doctoring of sheep, the harvesting and stacking of grain — 
these, and many other details of farm-life, not ordinarily held to be 
specially picturesque, and certainly not those events around which 
would commonly be woven a love-story of absorbing interest, are 
brought into use with the freedom of a writer thoroughly acquainted 
with his theme, and handled with the skill of a most accomplished 
romancer. 

With the plot of this romance we have nothing to do, in the 
way of examination — it being a rule to which the reviewer, in 
the opinion of many, should hold inflexibly, never to mar the pos- 
sible enjoyment of a reader of any work of fiction, by betraying, in 
review, those secrets which the novelist makes it his first study to 
hold inviolate, until nearly or quite the end. Enough to say, that 



it is eminently dramatic, difficult to fathom in advance, and yet 
more reasonable than the average, when fully understood. Per- 
haps but two scenes in the book can be said to be exaggerations 
suggesting impossibility — the sword play of Sergeant Troy, in the 
days of his 'fascination, which would seem to be an attempt at 
eclipsing Victor Hugo's description of the loosed cannon on ship- 
board (in " Ninety-Three "), in the hyperbole of technical paint- 
ing, — and the crawling walk of poor Fanny Robin along the last 
mile toward the Union, also with a dash of the Victor Hugoish 
overwrought elaboration. Some of the scenes are marvelously 
natural while dramatic : especially those of the grain-stacks, and 
those trying to save them, in the coming thunder-storm ; the steal- 
ing of the dangerous paper, through the canvas of the circus-tent ; 
and the great scene of all, in which John Boldwood solves the 
problem which has been for so long puzzling all the characters, as 
well as the reader, and gives direction to the possibilities of the 
whole future. 

This book is crowded full of characters — not lay-figures, but ab- 
solute characters, all, as already said, below the traditional rank of 
the hero and heroine of the novel, but singularly alert and human. 
Gabriel Oak is undoubtedly a shade "toogood for this world" 
(to use an old sneer which may have another meaning) ; but he is 
simply grand as a study, and quite the equal of Adam Bede, on 
the special ground of that worthy, while infinitely more interest- 
ing and more lovable. Bathsheba Everdene takes her place at 
once, with those who are so fortunate as to meet her, as among 
the truest of true women — lovable, whimsical, difficult, weak in 
strength and strong in weakness, acting as women really act, mak- 
ing mistakes and outliving them, doing to-day what would have 
been scorned yesterday, and entering into the pantheon of the 
imaginative, as a type figure, to go no more out forever. John 
Boldwood is clear-cut and forcible : slowly coming to the reader's 
acquaintance, but, once known, moving on like a blind fate to the 
end, and affording a study equally interesting and painful, of 

what to do and avoid." Of Sergeant Troy very little need be 
said. He is by far the least pleasing person in the book, possibly 
because limned with too severe a fidelity, and exciting antagonism 
by that very fact. The world has plenty of men like him — per- 
haps a trifle too many : their whole lives a half jest, with the other 
half absolute injury to the race, and any good resolution of the 
moment liable to be washed away by the dashing down of the 
water from a gargoyle. Fanny Robin — what shall be said of her ? 
Nothing: nothing more, at most, than that we hear of her, through 
the newspapers, every other day, some man's victim, her life the 
Gethsemane of womanhood. We have space to allude to but one 
more among many figures, in necessarily closing a notice which 
has run to uncalculated length — that of Joseph Poorgrass, for a 
wonder (among the romancists) a snuffler while not a dissenter, 
blending Dogberry and Mawworm in rare proportions, and occa- 
sionally maundering out a bit of theology, instructive in its sublime 
absurdity. 



"A new hand at the bellows! " (using an indication of fresh 
force, of the last half-century,) would almost certainly be the first 
thought of the reader, when laying down, not after mere skimming, 
but perusal, the strange book with the stranger title of "The 
Odd Trump," lately given to the world by Messrs. E. J. Hale & 
Son, New York. The thought would lie in its freshness and un- 
hackneyed character, combined with a certain luxurious and swing- 
ing unreserve of strength, to which the budding novelist is apt to 
be somewhat addicted, while his elder and more practiced brother 
has learned the fact that all undue force is waste, and that all a 
man's best powers are very likely to be needed for subsequent 
efforts of detail, and may not, therefore, be recklessly squandered 
on any single effort. So much said, as to the probable rank of the 
writer, who does not favor us with his name or any hint as to per- 
sonality or nationality, the second thought would be of the latter, 
with even a more marked puzzle involved. An Englishman, one 
could almost be sure, from the ease and apparent familiarity with 
which quaint old Gloucester and its suburbs are handled, through- 
out ; and yet, can it be possible that this writer is indeed a Briton, 
who introduces an American without accrediting him with any 
pronounced vulgarity, while very clearly limning his oddity? — 
nay, one who dares suggest that there is political truth in the 
American world, lying outside of "Uncle Tom's Cabin;" that 
there may even be another side to the story of the secession war 
and its effect upon the colored population of the South ? Cer- 
tainly the mystery of origin thickens instead of being dissipated, 
the more one tries to pierce it ; and perhaps we can fall back upon 
no shrewder guess than that the book may be by an American, 
after all, but one who has seen something more than any favorite 
half of the Union, and who has also broadened his view while 
ripening his experience by foreign travel and residence. This, 
with one of our accustomed hits at the title, which is felicitous 
enough, but evidently necessitates the naming of one of the char- 
acters (" Trumpley Wailes") for the sake of bringing in the requi- 
site number of punning allusions to it,— and then something of 
the book itself, which we took up with very trifling expectation of 
its general merits and laid down with a sense of agreeable disap- 
pointment. 

The author takes the precaution, in his preface, to indicate that 
none of the extreme modern excitements of the novelist are to be 
brought into use to create interest — that neither morals nor 
Christianity are to be assailed, openly, covertly, or even in the 
inference of a real or pretended defense ; and it is only truth to 
say, that while the work is interesting to the verge of the sensa- 
tional, that promise is scrupulously kept. Not a line between the 
covers is either dangerous or doubtful — rare and.somewhat high 
praise in the present age. In the very midst, too, of the mysteri- 
ous, the rational is played for and won ; what at one period prom- 
ises to be a highly interesting ghost story, is explained away into 
one of the most natural things in the world, without .the explana- 
tion trenching upon the commonplace. Some there may be, dis- 
posed to consider both Trumpley Wailes and his mother a trifle 
too "goody-goody" — too certain to do the right thing, for poor 
fallible humanity : but is it not just possible that we have had 
enough, in romance, of the opposite ? — and that the danger has 
become imminent of our falling into the belief that serious weak- 
ness, with a touch of wickedness, is absolutely necessary for spic- 
ing a character, male or female, highly enough to give it any taste 



to the mental palate ? Possibly some of the carpers may be dis- 
posed to admit that the foil is sufficient, in the single character of 
Radcliffe Merton — really a villain of very fair proportions — though 
even he is not made so irredeemable a scoundrel as he might have 
grown to be under other hands. Clinton, the American, is rather 
unusually like a human being, in leading characteristics, and so 
possibly lacks some of the elements of the picturesque ; and the 
reader may be a trifle disappointed on finding the man of the 
ominous name, Grippe, who additionally comes into the fold under 
a suspicion of having ruined a benefactor to possess himself of that 
benefactor's property, everything else than the grasping and insati- 
able miser of his cognomen. Of the remaining male characters, 
the most forcible are Blauvelt, rather a stereotype chevalier d'in- 
dustrie, with certain points worth the studying, — Dr. Maguire, with 
his amusing theories of insanity and his many failures in the 
arduous labor of popping the question, — and Podd, the radical, 
whose prototype, grumbling over the very best situation for which 
he is possibly fitted, can be found without much difficulty in the 
first knot of tavern-loungers on either side of the Atlantic. The 
female characters are by no means over-sharply cut — as how could 
they be very womanly, indeed, if they were ? One catches pretty 
frequent glimpses of violets, in the blue eyes of Mabel ; Sybil, for 
a wonder, is not a foil of mental or physical ugliness, but a loving 
and lovely sister-woman; with motherly Mrs. Wailes we have 
already made acquaintance in dealing with her son ; any close 
examination into the personalities of Madame Hamet and Dora 
Lennox would be an unwarrantable intrusion upon the domain of 
plot ; and he would be a bold reviewer who should expose himself 
to the peril of being caught by the restless eye of Lucy and driven 
into the most wretched of corners by a belittling resemblance dis- 
covered by that fearsome organ. 

With incident, "The Odd Trump" may be said to be literally 
piled. Beginning with a railway accident and a drowning to fol- 
low, we have various duels, a tumble into the Atime Noir of the Ger- 
man Black Forest, a few duels (one of them the most extravagantly 
magnificent description of earnest sword-play that we remember, 
and evidently by one who has handled the foils and possibly made 
their acquaintance with the buttons off), a desperate burglary, an 
attempted abduction, more than one fight for life with an infuriated 
mastiff, and various other excitements, quite bringing the volume 
up to that verge of the sensational with which we have already 
accredited it, and possibly carrying it clearly over into that field 
which all the eclectic condemn, while those who wish to be read 
habitually seek the paths leading to it. By no means a perfect 
book, even of its class, with some incongruities and not a few im- 
probabilities ; and yet fresh, spirited, crisp in style and natural in 
dialogue, to a degree making it enjoyable much beyond the aver- 
age, and giving reason to hope that something more and better 
lies behind what is characterized in the dedication as an " initial 
volume." We by no means expect to 'find an unanimous indorse- 
ment of the philosophy involved in the following extract, dealing 
with the relations between Clinton, the American, and the two ci- 
devant slaves, Memnon and Phillis, sharing his fortunes, after the 
close of the war, in the land of Exeter Hall and the Duchess of 
Sutherland : 

Memnon and Phillis on Manumission. 

" Phillis, how old was I when you took charge of me ? " 

" Why you was just borned, Mars Clint. I nussed you when 
your mammy died. Don't you remember ? " 

" Well, I can not say that I do, Phillis. But I do remember that 
you have taken care of me all my life." 

" 'Cept when you was over yonder larnin' Dutch," said Phillis, 
viciously. " Don't see no good in it, nohow. Next time you go, 
I'm gwine wid you." 

" Very well, Phillis." 

" What you whistle for, Mars Clint ? " 

" Oh, nothing! I wished Mrs. Wailes to see my cook. I told 
her you and Memnon used to belong to me, but that you were free 
now." 

" Me and Memnon belonged to old missus, and she done gone 
to heaben. Don't see how you gwine to sot us free widout axing 
her." 

" The law, Phillis, the law." 

" Got nuffin to do wid de law. You can't sot us free if we don't 
want to be free." 

" What will you do when I die, Phillis ? " said Clinton. 

" You is younger dan us. We'll die fust. " And Phillis waddled 
back to the house in disgust. 

" I told Agamemnon that he was free," said Mr. Clinton, " when 
I went back to America a year or two ago. I also announced my 
intention of returning to England, and gave him a week to decide 
what he would do. He answered on the instant, ' Done decided, 
sah ! Whar you go, I'se gwine.' So I brought him and his wife 
with me. He knows, of course, that he is entirely free, but the 
rascal also knows that I am not. He is a most valuable servant, 
but I should be obliged to keep him if he were worthless. It is 
certain that both of these ex-slaves resent any allusion to their new 
freedom as a personal affront. It is probable that this feeling is 
partly due to the fact that very few free negroes were in our neigh- 
borhood in the old time, and they were shiftless and improvident. 
And they doubtless have some vague idea that they have inherited 
me and my protection. I am sure that I have no friends on earth 
who love me so tenderly as these." 

" You are prejudiced, of course." 

" Perhaps. It will avail nothing to discuss the question. I am 
very glad, personally, to be delivered from the responsibility of 
ownership. The pecuniary loss to me is imaginary. I should 
never have sold Memnon or his wife if I had been starving, and 
the expense of keeping them is not changed. I allow them liberal 
wages, and pay them regularly, but they are improvident and reck- ' 
less, and accumulate nothing. Memnon has two watches which 
get wound about once a month, and also an expensive violoncello." 

" Does he play ? " said Trumpley. 

"Not a note. I gave him a banjo many years ago, and tried 
diligently to teach him to play. All in vain ; he has no music in 
his soul." 
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